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From the New-York Kuickerbocker. 
To Mn Wite. 


BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 








Tuere may be romance in that tender feeling, 
Which visiteth my heart when at thy side 

I feel a soft hand through mine gently stealing— 
Yet there is something real in a bride! 

For love hath music in it far more pleasing 
Than the proud romance of the feudal line, 

Whose dames in verse were taught the art of teasing 
Their red-cross knights to trudge to Palestine. 


It is the romance of fresh thoughts, that waken 
Sweetly among the visions of young years, 
Heart-fraught with love, the long tried and unshaken, 
Too pure for passion, and too true for tears. 
Yet gazing on the sweet, how thrills my bosom, 
As té my heart I clasp thy yielding form, 
For life bereft of thee would bear no blossom, 
Nor would Hope’s rainbow span my spirit storm. 


Doubt [ that thy young heart will ever falter ? 
Deem I that mine will ever love thee less? 
Thou who didst give me at the bridal altar, 
Thy heart’s deep wealth of untold tenderness ? 
No, never dearest—never, till the beating 
Of this poor heart that throbs for thee is o’er ; 
Never until my soul from life retreating, 
Takes up its death-march to the spirit shore? 


Then as thy lips shall kiss me to my slumber, 
As on life’s verge I say the last “‘good-night,”” 
How will thy love my struggling spirit cumber, 
While the world reels and fevers on my sight ! 
Yet in that “distant bourne,’”? where broken-hearted, 
Thou shalt deem haply that my soul hath rest, 
Can I but meet thee when life hath departed, 
My sin-freed spirit shall be doubly blest. 








MISCELLANY. 


ae 











From the Knickerbocker. 
The Spirit World. 


Ir is related by an elegant writer, once 
greatly admired, but we fear only occasion- 
ally talked of and seldom read in these days 
of the “thrilling” and “exciting” in litera- 
ture, that there is a tradition among a cer- 
tain tribe of our Indians, that one of their 
number once descended in a vision to the 
great repository of souls, or, as we call it, 
the other world ; and that upon his return 
he gave bis friends a distinct account of ev- 
ery we > saw among those regions of the 
dead. He stated that after having traveled 
for a long space under a hollow mountain, 
he arrived at length on the confines of the 
world of spirits, but could not enter it by 
reason of a thick forest made up of bushes, 
brambles, and pointed thorns, so perplexed 
and interwoven with one another, that it was 


impossible to find a passage through it.— 
While he was looking about for some path- 
way that might be worn in any part of it, 
he saw a huge lion couched under the side 
of it, who kept his eye upen him in the same 
posture as when he watches for his prey.— 
| The Indian immediately started back, while 
the lion rose with a spring and leaped toward 
‘him. Being wholly destitute of all other 
| weapons, he stooped down to take up a huge 
stone in his hand, but to bis infinite sur- 
prise grasped nothing, and found the sup- 
posed stone to be only the apparition of one. 
If he was disappointed on this side, he was 
as much pleased on the other, when he 
found the lion, which had seized on_ his left 
shoulder, had no power to hurt him, and was 
only the ghost of that ravenous creature 
which it appeared to be. He no sooner got 
rid of his impetent enemy, but he marched 
up to the wood, and after having surveyed it 





part of it that was a little thinner than the 


ing else but a wood of shades. 
He immediately concluded that this huge 


ghosts it enclosed ; and that probably their 
soft substances might be torn by those sub- 


jblood. With this thought he resolved to 
travel through this intricate wood ; when by 
degrees he felt a gale of perfumes breathing 
upon him, that grew stronger and sweeter 
in proportion as he advanced. He had not 
proceeded much farther, when he observed 
ihe thorns and briers to end, and give place 
to a thousand beautiful green trees covered 
with blossoms of the finest scents and col- 
ors, that formed a wilderness of sweets, and 
were akind of lining to those ragged scenes 
which he had before passed through. He 
had no sooner got out of the wood, but he 


flowery plains, green meadows, running 
streams, sunny hills, and shady vales, as 
were not to be represented by his own ex~- 
pressions, nor, as he said, by the concep- 
tions of others. This happy region was 
peopled with innumerable swarms of spirits 
| who applied themselves to exercises and 
| diversions, according as their fancies led 
ithem. Some of them were pitching the 
‘figure of a quoit ; others were tossing the 
shadow of a ball ; others were breaking the 
apparition ot a horse ; and multitudes em- 
ploying themselves upon ingenious handi- 
cralts with souls of departed utensils. As 
he traveled through this delightful scene, 
he was very oftenj tempted to pluck the 
flowers that rose every where about him in 
the greatest variety and profusion, having 
never seen several of them in his own coun- 
try ; but he quickly found that, thougn they 











for some time, endeavored to press into one | 


was entertained with such a landscape of 








were objects of his sight, they were not 
liable to his touch. He at length came to 
the side of a great river, and being a good 
fisherman himself, stood upon the hanks of 
it some time to look upon an angler that had 
taken a great many shapes of fishes, whici: 
lay flouncing up and down by him. 

The tradition goes onto say, that the In- 
cian had not stood long by the fisherman, 
when he saw onthe opposite bank of the 
river the shadow of his beloved wife, who 
had gone before him into the other world, 
after having borne him several lovely chil- 
dren. Her arms were stretched out toward 
him; floods of tears ran down her eyes; he: 
looks, her hands, her voice, called him over 
to her; and at the same time seemed to te!! 
him that the river was impossible. Who 
can describe the passion made up of joy, 
sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, that rose 
in the Indian upon the sight of his dear de-~ 
parted ! 

He could express it by nothing but his 


rest ; when again to his great surprise he! tears, which ran like a river down his cheeks 
found the bushes made no resistance, but | 
that he walked through briers and brambles | this posture long, before he plunged into 
with the same ease as through the open air;! the stream that lay befure him; and finding 
and in short, that the whole wood was noth-| it to be nothing but the phantom of a river, 
| stalked on the bottom of it till he arose on 


as he looked upon her. He had not stood in 


the other side. At his approach, the loved 


thicket of thorns and brakes was designed | spirit flew into his arms, which he himself 
as a kind of fence or quick-set hedge to the |longed to be disencumbered of that body 


which kept her from his embraces. After 
many questions and endearments, she con- 


tile points and prickles, which were tco| ducted him to a bower, which day by day 
weak to make any impression in flesh and|she had embellished with her own hands 


from those blooming regions, expressly for 
his reception. As he stood astonished at the 
unspeakable beauty of the habitation she 
brought two of her children to him who had 
died some years before, and who resided 
with her in the same delightful dwelling ; 
imploring him to train up those others which 
were still with him, in such a manner that 
they might hereafter all of them meet to- 
gether in that happy place. Bereaved 
mourner ! treasure this record in thy heart 
of hearts. To the untutored mind of even 
this poor Indian was vouchsafed, in a vision 
of the night, a glimpse of that spirit-land to 
which we are all tending. There we shal! 
meet the loved and lost. 





Mecuanics.—“The only sure way to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the Power of the Me- 
chanic, is to elevate him in his shop, not 
hasten him out of it ; to make him a better 
mechanic, a better citizen, a more intelli- 
gent man, while following his business. So 
that, if by chance he should be called for to 
serve his town, or the State for a time, in 
any public business, he shall not discredit 
the station from which he came, nor the new 
one in which he was placed, by his ignor- 
ance. When it comes to be the fact that 
mechanics are as intelligent, as well quali- 
fied to discharge their duties to the buplic, 
as any other class of men, there aeed be no 
fears but that they will be sought after, and 
their talents put in requisition, if they will 
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consent to leave the quiet of their round of 
duties and partisipate in the turmoil of pub- 
lic life. Indeed, I do not despair of seeing 
the day, when the great body of mechanics 
shall so esteem the value of tieir privileges 
and enjoyments as mechanics, that the ma- 
jority of them will not consider it an honor 
to be called away from those places to fill 
others—but, will rightly hold, that the situ- 
ation of an independent, intelligent and up- 
right mechanic, is as honorable as any that 
this Republic contains.” —Holden’s Address 
at Bangor. 





POPULAR TALES. 
ae From the Southern Literary Messer ger. 
LOSING AND WINNING, 


A DEEPLY INTERESTING TALE. 





Ir wasa bright and beautiful autum- 
nal. evening. 








The earth was clad in a' 
garb of the richest and brightest hues; | Julia, indulged her tears. and her grief 
and the clear cerulean of the heavens, | without restraint. 


four weeks a wiie. Onthat same bright | giveness, sustain my weakness, and guide 


evening she was sitting in the solitude of 
her richly furnished chamber; her elbows 


rested on a table, her hand supported her 
head, while a letter lay before her, on 
which her eyes, blinded by tears, were 
riveted. The letter was from her hus-~ 
band. He had been from home nearly 
three weeks, in which time she had heard 
from him once and then only by a ver- 
bal message. The letter that lay before 
her had just arrived; it was the first that 


she had ever received from her husband, 


and ran thus:— 


Mrs. Westsury ;— Thinking you 
might possibly expect to see me at home 
this week I write to inform you that bu- 
siness will detain me in New York some 
time longer. 

Yours, &c., 
Freprick WesTsuURy. 


For a long time the gentle, the feeling 


Again and again she 


gave place, near the setting sun, to a! read the laconic epistle before her to as- 


glowing ‘saffron color,” over which was 


hung a most magnificent drapery of crim-_ 
Farther towards both the | 
north and the south, was suspended here | 


son cloud. 


certain what more might be made of it 
than at first met the eye. But nothing 
could be in plainer language or better 
understood. jt was as brief, and as much 


and there a sable curtain, fringed with!to the point as those iateresting letters 


gold, folded as but one hand could fold 


them. They seemed fitting drapery to. 
shroud the feet of Him, who rideth up-| 


on the wings of the wind. 

Sach was the evening on which Ed- 
ward Cunningham conducted his fair 
bride into the mansion prepared for her 
reception. But had both earth and heav- 
en been decked with ten-fold splendor, 
their beauty and magnificence would 
have been lost on him; for his thoughts, 
his affections his whole being were cen- 
tered in the graceful creature that leaned 
on his arm, and whom he again welcom- 
ed to his new abode—her future home. 
He forgot that he still moved in a world 
that was groaning under the pressure of 
unnumbered evils; forgot that earthly 
joy is oft-times but a dream, a fantasy, 
that vanishes like the shadows of a sum- 
mer cloud flitting across the landscape, 
or as the morning vapor before the rising 
sun; forgot that al! on this side heaven, 
is fleeting, and chaageable, and false. 
In his bride ,the object of his fondest love, 
he felt that he possessed a treasure whose 
smile would be unclouded sunshine to 
his soul; whose society would make 
another Eden bloom for him. It was 
but six short months since he saw her 
who was now his wife; and for nearly 
that period he had been ina “delirium of 
love,” intent only on securing her as his 
own. He had attained his object, and 
life seemed spread before him, a paradise 
of delight, blooming with roses, unac- 
companied by thorns. _ 

Joy and sorrow, in this world, dwell 
side by side. In astately mansion, two 


doors only from the one that had just 
received the joyful bridegroom and hap- 
py bride there dwelt one who had been 





which debtors sometimes receive from 
their creditors, through the agency of an 
attorney. ‘Did ever youthtul bride” 
thought she ‘treceive from her husband 
such a letter as this? He strives to 
show me the complete indifference and 
coldness of his heart toward me. Oh, 
why did I accept his hand which was 
rather his father’s offering than his own? 
Whzy did | not listen to my reason rather 
than to my fond and foolish heart, and 
resist the kind old man’s reasonings and 
pleadings? Why did I believe him when 
he told me I should win his son's affec- 
tions ?>—Did I not know that his heart 
was given to another? Dear old man, 
he fondiy believed his Frederick’s affec- 
tions could not long be witheld from one 
whom he himself loved so tenderly—and 
how eagerly I drank his assurances ! 
Amid all the sorrows that I felt, while 
kneeling by his dying bed, how did my 
heart swell with undefinable pleasure, 
as he laid his hand already chilled by 
death upon my head, gave me a parting 
blessing, and said that his son would love 


me by thine unerring wisdom.” She fe}! 
on her Knees to continue her supplica- 
tions, and pour out her full soul before 
her father in heaven; and when she arose, 
her heart, if not happy, was calm; her 
brow, if not cheerful, was serene. 
Fredrick Westbury was an only child. 
He never enjoyed the advantages of ma- 
ternal instruction, impressed on the heart 
by maternal tenderness~for his mothey 
died before he was three years old, and 
all recollection of her had faded from 
his memory. Judge Westbury was one of 
the most amiable, one of the best of men: 
but with regard to the management o{ 
his son, he was too much like the ven- 
erable Israelitish priest. THis son, like 
other sons, often did that which was 
wrong, ‘tand he restrained him not.” 
He was neither negligent in teaching, 
nor in warning; but instruction and dis- 
cipline did not, as they ever should do, 
go hand in hand; and for want of this 
discipline, Frederick grew up with pas- 
sions uncontrolled—with a will unsub- 
dued. He received a finished education, 
and his mind, which was of a higher 
order, was richly stored with knowledge. 
His pride of character was great, and he 
looked down with contempt on all that 
was dishonorable or vicious. He had a 
chivalrous generosity, and a frankness of 
disposition that led him to detest conceal- 
ment or deceit. He loved or hated with 
his whole soul. In person he was elegant; 
his countenance was marked with intel- 
| lect and strong feeling: and he had the 
bearing of a prince. Such was Fredrick 
Westbury at the age of four and twenty. 
About a year before his marriage, 
Frederick became acquinted with Maria 
Eldon, a young lady vf great beauty of 
person, and fascination of manner, who 
at once enslaved his affections. But 
against Miss Eldon, Judge Westbury 
had conceived a prejudice, and for once 
in his life was obstinate, in refusing to in- 
dulge his son in the wish of his heart. 
He foresaw, or thought he did.so, the ut- 
ter ruin of that son’s happiness, should 
he soally himself. He had selected a 
wife for his son, a daughter-in-law for 
himself, more to his own taste. Julia 
Horton was possessed of all that he 
thought valuable or fascinating in a wo- 
man. Possibly Fredrick might have 








me! Mistaken assurances! ah, why did; thought so too, had he known her ere 
I fondly trust it ?—Were I now free ! his heart was in possession of another, but 
free !—would I then have the knot un-| being pointed out to him as one to whom 
tied that makes me his for life? Not for! he must transfer his affections, he look- 
a world like this! No,he is mine and I ed on her with aversion asthe chief ob- 
am his; by the laws of God and man, 'stacle to the realization of his wishes. 
we are one. He must sometimes be at’ Julia was born and had been educated in 
home, and an occasional hour in his so-'a place remote from Judge Westbury’s 
ciety will be a dearer bliss than aught’ residence; but from infancy he had seen 
this world can bestow beside. His fa~ her from time to time, as business led 
ther’s blessing is still warm at my heart! | him into that part of the country in which 
I still feel his hand on my head! Let me her parents resided. In her childhood 
act as he trusted I should act, and all may |she entwined around the heart of the 
yet ke well. Duties are mine—and thine | Judge; and from that period he had look- 
heavenly Father, are results. Overlook|ed on her as the future wife of his son. 
my infirmities, forgive all that needs for-| His views and wishes, however, were 
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strictly confined 
to his dismay, he found that his son’s af- 
fections were entangled. 
was no sooner made than he wrote a pres- 
r to Julia, who was now an or- 
and make hima visit ofa 
The reason he gave for invi- 
ting her was that his health was rapidly 
declining, (which was indeed too true,) | 
and he felt that her society would bea 
Julia came; she saw 
Frederick; heard his enlightened conver - 
sation; observed his polished manner; re- | 
marked the lofty tone of his feelings; and 
giving the reins to her fancy, without) day for the ceremony ? | 
consulting reason or prudence—she loved 
Too late for her security, but too 
soon for her peace, she learned that he 
Dreading lest she should 
betray her folly to the object of her un- 
sought affection, she wished immediately 
to return to her native place. 
Judge Westbury would not listen. He} 
soon discovered the state of her feelings, 
with unmingled satisfaction. 
well for the success of his dearest earthly 
hope, and as hisstrength was rapidly de~ 
cliniug, consumption having fastened her 
deadly fangs upon him, to hasten him to 
the grave, he gave his whole mind to the 
accomplishment of his design. At first 
his son listened to the subject with dis- 
gusted impatience, but his feelings soften- 
edas he saw his father sinking to the 
tomb; and, in an unguarded hour, he 
promised him he would make Julia his 
Judge Westbury next exerted 
himself to obtain a promise from Julia 
that she would accept the hand of his son; 
and he rested not until they had mutu- 
ally plighted their faith by his bed side. 
To Fredrick this was a moment of un- 
He saw that his father 
was dying, and felt himself constrained 
to promise his hand to one woman, while 
his heart was in possession of another. 
Julia’s emotions were of the most 
conflicting character. 
ed bride of the man she loved, made her 
heart throb with joy, and her faith in 
his father’s assurance that she would win 
his affections, sustained her hope, that his 
prediction would be verified. Yet when 
she marked the countenance of her fu- 
ture husband, her heart sank within her. 
She could not flatter herself, that its un- 
mingled gloom arose solely from grief 
at the approaching death, of his father, 
She felt that he was making a sacrifice 
of his fondest wishes at the shrine of fil- 





This discovery 


phan to come 


solace to his heart. 





loved another. 


mingled miser /. 


To be the plight- 











_JSudge Westbury died, and with almost 
his parting breath, he pronounced a bless- 
ing upon Julia his daughter—the wife of 
his son—she would secure the heart of 
her husband ! 

Immediately on the decease of her 
friend and father, Julia returned home, 
and in three months Fredrick followed 
her to fulfil his pramise. He was wretch- 
ave given a world had 
he possessed it, to be free from his en- 
But that could never be. 


ed, and would 


to his own breast, until| His word had been given to his father, 


and anust be religiously redeemed. ‘I 
will make her my wife,” thought he; ‘1 
promised my father that I 
Thank heaven, 1 never promised to 
ilove her !” .Repugnant as 
was to his feelings, he was 
tient to have it completed ; for as his idea 
of his duty and obligation went not be- 
| vond the bare act of making her his wife, 





would.— | married me. 


such an union, 
. | 
really impa- 


| done! 


je 


bury—she is mistress of my house, and 
must share in my fortune, let that suffices 
her! It must have been for these that sh: 
Aname! a fortune! an ele 
gant establishment! Mean! ambitious’ 
heartless! Thou, Maria—bright, beau 
tiful and tender—thou wouldst have 
married me for myself! Alas [am un 
O iny father!” Under the infla- 
nce of feelings like these he wrote the 


ihe felt that, that once done, he should be j laconic epistle which cost his bride so ma 


| comparatively a free man. 
‘fil my engagement. 
29? 

His countenance was so gloomy, his| 
manners so cold, so utterly destitute of | 
tenderness or kindly feeling, that some- 
thing like terror seized Julia’s heart, and | 
without making any reply, she burst into 
tears. 

“Why these tears, Miss Horton?” said | 
he, ‘Our mutual promise was given to 
my father; it is fit we redeem it.” 

‘‘No particular time was specified,” 
said Julia timidly, and with a {aultering 
voice, ** Is so much haste necessary?” 

‘My father wished that no unnecessary 
delay should be made,” said Frederick 
‘and I see no reason why we should not 
as well be married now as at any future} 
period. Ifyouconsult my wishes you 
will name an early day.”’ 

The day was fixed and at length arriv- 
ed, presenting the singular anomaly of a 
man eagerly hastening to the altar, to ut- 
ter vows froin which his heart recoiled, 
and a woman going to it with trembling 
and reluctance, though about to be united 
to him who possessed her undivided af- 
fections. 

The wedding ceremony over, Mr. 
Westbury immediately took his bride to 
his elegant furnished house; threw it open 
for a week to receive bridal visits; and 
then gladly obeyed a summons to New 
York to attend to some affairs of impor- 
tance. On leaving home he felt as if re- 
leased from bondage. A sense of propri- 
ety had constrained him to receive the 
congratulations of his friends with an air 
of satisfaction, at least, while those very 
congratulations congealed his heart, by 
bringing to mind the ties he had formed 
with one he could not love, to the impos- 
sibility of his forming them with one 
whom he idolized. 
absent about ten days, he availed himself 
of'au opportunity to send a verbal message 
to his wife, informing her that he was 
well, and should probably be at home in 
the course of two weeks: but when that 
period was drawing toward a close, his 
business was not completed, and as home 
was the last place he wished to visit, he re- 
solved to protract his absence, so long as 
he had a reasonable excuse. ‘‘I must 
write and inform her of the change in my 
plan,” thought he, ‘‘decency demands it. 
Yet how canI write? My dear Julia !— 
my dear wife !—No such thing ; she is 














> 


| 
‘‘lam come,” said he to Julia, ‘‘to ful-| 
Will you name a, 


When he had been| heart. 
the parlor, an observer might have pro- 


nounced her beautiful ; but the bright 
glow of transient joy that then kindled 
on her check, had faded away and left 
her pale—so pale, that Mr. Westbury in- 
quired, even with some little appearance 
of interest, ‘‘ whether her health was as 
good as usual?”—Her voice, which, was 
always soft and melodious, was even sof- 
ter and sweeter than usual, as she answer- 
ed “that it was.” Mr. Westbury at 
length went so far as to make an inquiry 
relative to her occupations during his ab- 
sence. whether she had called on the new 
bride, Mrs. Cunningham, and other ques- 


iny bitter tears, 


It was at the close of about two weeks 
from that Julia was sitting one evenin: 
in her parlor, dividing the time betwixt 
her work and a book when the door bell 
rang, and a minute after the parlor door 
opened, and Mr. Westbury entered.- 


| With sparkling eye and glowing cheeks 


she sprang forward, her hand half ex- 
tended to meet his, but his ceremonious 
bow, and cold ‘ good evening, Mrs. 
Westbury” recalled her recollection ; 
and scarcely able to reply to his civility, 
she sank back on her chair. She thought 
she was prepared to see him cold and dis- 
tant, though she expected it—but she had 
deceived herself. Notwithstanding all 
her bitter ruminations on her husband’s 
indifference towards her, there had been 
a little under current of hope, playing at 
the bottom of her heart, and telling he: 
he might return more cordial than he 
went. His cold salutations and colder 
eye, sent her to her seat disappointed, 
sick at heart, and nearly fainting. Ina 
minute, however, she recovered her self- 
possession, and made those inquires con- 
cerning his health and journey, that pro- 
priety dictated. In spite of herself, she 
succeeded in drawing him out. She was 
gentle, modest, and unobtrusive, and 
good sense and propriety were couspicu- 
ous in all she said. Beside, she looked 
pretty. Her figure, though below the 
medium size, was very fine, her hand 
and foot of unrivalled beauty. She was 
dressed with great simplicity, but good 
taste was betrayed in every thing about 
her person. She wore her dress, too, 
with a peculiar grace, equally remote 
from precision and negligence. Her fea- 
tures were regular,‘and her eomplexion 
delicate ; but the greatest attraction of her 
face, was the facility and truth with 
which it expressed every feeling of the 
When Mr. Westbury first entered 


gy 





not dear tome! 
“She is my wife—she is Mrs. West- 





tions of similar consequences. 


[CONTINU eED.| 
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POPULAR TALES. 


From the New-York Mirror. 


LALLAREE., 


“Ask the poo J beaming star, 
In the northern space afar, 
Whether he would cease to burn, 
Should the fickle needle turn, 
And to other stars ineline ; 

And m1 answer shail be minx.’’ 








Yes, woman ! his answer is ever thine, 
when thou art true to the nature thy Ma- 
ker hath given thee—long-suffering, full 
of humble and generous affections, sacri- 
ficing thyself tothe happiness of those 
thou lovest, and grateful to Heaven, that, 
of the two penalties, the severest falls 
upon thee! Thy love is, indeed, the cy- 
nosure of life; never wanderng from the 
one poirt, never faltering, never fading ! 
A fixed star, ever radiant; a lone star, 
never approached ! 

O, woman! woman! daughter of a 
christian land! hast thou ever denied thy 
Saviour ? hast thou ever said in thy heart, 
‘There is no God?’ When ? answer me, 
woman! When? Thy first-born has 
lain its little head upon thy throbbing 
breast, and thou hast gazed into its lov- 
ing eyes till thine own were blind with 
tears—wasit then? Thou hast thrown 
thine agonized heart upon the cold dust 
of thy best beloved, and pressed thy 
burning lips to his pale, stiff cheek— 
shall I ask, was it then? «Kneeling by 
the headstone of thy brother’s grave thou 
hast planted the rose and watered it with 
tears—did thy heart whisper then, we 
shall never meet again? May God in his 
infinite mercy, spare thee, forever and 
forever, the excruciating torture of one 
doubt, ay, or of one fear! For less 
wretched is the poor, unleitered pagan, 
who kneels to a graven idol, believing that 
her god has power to give life and salva- 
tion. 

Man should love christianity; woman 
must. It has elevated her earthly station 
by its moral energy as no other power 
could have done. It has marked out the 
only pathway holy enough for her feet to 
travel. It has given her the only hope 
worthy to be made the helpmeet for her 
love. Take it, then, to thy bosom, thou 
inmost dependent creature of divine han- 
diwork for it is strength, and peace, and 
joy. Teach it tothy children, for it is 
riches, and honor, and power. 

In former sketches we have portrayed 
woman in the graces and refinement of 
civilized life. There, where she stands 
clad in the beauty of christian holiness, 
she is guilty if one spot tarnish the puri- 
tv of her character. There, where she 
is taught that a Friend hath laid down 
his life for her salvation, she is without 
excuse if she obey not his precepts. But 
in the rudeness and ignorance of savage 
life, where the aa has never taught 
her to be excellent, is she still a being of 
devoted and generous love? Does she 
even there ‘render good for evil?” Ah! 

r Lallaree!the magnificence of thy 
los must attest, what woman is by na- 





ture, what she should be by christian 
cultivation. 

On a little bank spangled over with 
violets, and overhanging a pool of crys- 
tal water, inthe shadows of the unbrok~ 
en forest, an Indian maiden had thrown 
herself in the graceful abandonment of 
one weary with exercise, and secure from 
the gaze of an intruder—save, it might 
be, some gray plumed bird, or chirping 
squirrel, creeping among the dry leaves 
that lay strewn over the green sward. 
Her head was supported upon her hand, 
and her elbow pressed the fragrant buds 
till they emitted a sweetness unknown 
to the toilet of an eastern princess. She 
gazed with childish pleasure upon her 
own prettiness, reflected from the tran- 
quil eurface of the pool; her long glossy 
braids, interwoven with laurel leaves, 
fell upon her dusky but well turned 
shoulder, and her dress, (which we will 
not describe, lest it be disapproved by 
the belles of our day,) was ornamented 
with flowers wrought of beads and 
gaudy feathers. 

Though a stern nobility of soul shone 
in her radiant eye, there were still certain 





manifestations of feminine frailty in the 
indubitable complacency of her smile’ 
while regarding the charms of her per- 
son in the little indescribable arts of dress | 
which every pretty woman is addicted to, 
from birth. But these frailties, if in- 
deed they be such, were only incidental 
in Lallaree, and did not deteriorate from 
the loftiness of her morality. Her eye 
soon wandered to the vesper sky, and be- 
came fixed in thought. 

‘¢ When yon silver bow is hung upon 
the bough of the sachem-oak, then Lal- 
laree will be locked on the heart of her 
lover. His eye is like the violet, but he 
sees beauty inthe dark ‘ Forest Rose.’ 
He loves her. His cheek presses bers 
like the lily resting on the black wave. 
Lallaree will be his bride. Six little 
moons must grow thin, and then the red 
‘Rose’ will grow on the same stem with 
the white. Lallaree be happy !” 

She watched the crescent as it moved 
slowly along the southern sky ; and when 
it had half hidden itself behind the an- 
cient oak, she raised herself to a more cir- 
cumspect ‘attitude, and began counting 
the pearls in her ring. It was her lover’s 
gift— Oh, how precious to the young 
Mohican! As she turned it on her fin- 
ger she discovered that one pearl was 
lost. She started up, uttered a mournful 
ery, and fell on the ground weeping. In 
this posture she was discovered by Ellis- 
ton. He hastened to her in excessive 
alarm. 


‘““What grieves my Lallaree? dear, 
Lallaree ! speak once to your own Harry 
Elliston !” he exclaimed, lifting her in 
his arms and pressing his lips to her soft 
cheek. 

“These dewy tears should be dried 
from the eyes of the sweet ‘‘ Forest 
Rose ;’? speak, speak, Lallaree! what 





wounds thy gentle heart ?” 


— 


She held her finger up and pointed to 
the broken ring, gazing sadly into his 
eye to witness the effect. The lone 
fringe fell suddenly, and the blood rose 
high upon his temples, but he srniled, we 
cannot say carelessly, and pressed the 
trembling hand to his lips. 

** That is nothing, beloved ; it can be 
easily replaced. Meanwhile, here is a 
prettier ring. It was my mother’s bri- 
dal gift. hen she died she placed it 
in my hand and bade me keep it for my 
bride. It is thine, Lallaree.”” The ru 
by supplied the place of the pearls, and 
the lost one was forgotten by the artless 
maid in her admiration of the more daz- 
zling gem. No, not forgotten, for an In- 
dian never loses the recollection of an 
omen, be it sad or propitious. But she 
dried her tearsand passed many flatter- 
ing encomiums upon the new jewel. 

“Thy mother’s bridal gift! was shea 
happy bride, Harry ?” she inquired after 
a thoughtful pause. 

“Why that question, my gentle love ? 
do you fear an evil influence in the ring 
over the star of thy destiny ? Nay, Lal- 
laree, my mother was not a happy bride, 
for she wedded a man she could not love. 
But thou—surely such will not be thy 
destiny, my own beloved !” 

The glad, all-yielding tenderness of 
her eye was the only manifest response, 
as she lifted her head from his shoulder, 
and placed her hand upon her heart. 

“Right, Lallaree! And I call upon 
the bright moon to witness my vow, that 
thy love shail not be a slighted gift—+that 
future years shall find me the same devo- 
ted. grateful, affectionate lover as I now 
declare myself to be—as I have proved 
myself to be in the steady perseverance 
with which I have contended against my 
father’s opposition, till it is at last con- 
quered, and he bids me ‘break the splin- 
ters’ with the birth of the harvest-moon. 
My Lallaree will no longer doubt—she 
cannot.” 

‘*Lallaree loves too well to doubt,” re~ 
plied the devoted maid. ‘But the Great 
Spirit may be angry with the daughter 
of a Mohican, because she gives her heart 
to a pale face. I am like astartled fawn 
that fears the flight of the deadly ar- 
row.” 


‘Thy fears are a sweet proof of thy 
affection. Every maiden that passionate~ 
ly loves has the same artless timidity that 
makes thee thus doubly enchanting. But 
—ah, look? Lallaree; see the young 
fawn among those hazel-trees! A pre- 
cious mark for thine arrow, by George ! 
follow! Lalla, follow!’ and Elliston 
sprang to his feet with the eagerness of 
an habitual sportsman. 

But the young Indian needed no excite- 
ment to an amusement of which she was 
passionately fond. She had snatched the 
bow from her shoulder, and an arrow 
from her girdle, before even the animal 
caught his eye, and had already darted 
into the thicket, her raven braids stream- 
ing in the breeze, and the bells on her 
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ay moccasons sending back a merry tink- 
as her feet glided over the interven- 
Elliston followed, fleet as 
the wind, and the chase wound along 
through the forest till the twang of the 
how sent back no echo to the waves of 


the little pool they had deserted. 
* * * * * * 


le, 
ing sward. 


Harry Elliston was the youngest son 
of Sir Richard Elliston of England, who 
had received an appointment in the Mas- 
cachusetts colony ; but who, becoming 
weary of the duties incumbent upon his 
office, had 
Jand upon the Connecticut, near the ter- 
ritories of the Mohican Indians. Sir 
Richard was of a speculative disposition, 
and soon engaged in extensive trades with 
his dusky neighbors. Harry was his 
‘agent in the bargains, and became domes- 
ticated in the cabins of nearly all their 
chiefs. Uncas, the bravest of their war- 
riors, could boast, also, of possessing the 
most beautiful daughter in the tribe ; and 
young Elliston had passed scarcely a day 
in his wigwam, before he felt the full 
force of Lallaree’s fascinations. 

The ** Forest Rose,” as she was named 
by the tribe, numbered yet but fourteen 
winters of her life. 
queenly, and her limbs were as flexible 
asa young bird’s. The bright vermillion 
gave a warmth to her dark cheek, and 
her eve —ch, it was intense as woman’s 
eye can be, with the glow of unutterable 
love! Yet it was soft and wavering, and 
retreated beneath its dark lashes like a 
star behind a forest, leading the old 
prophetess of their nation to remark, 
that the shadow of woe lay so darkly 
across the love-shine of the maiden’s eve 
that the reality itself must be speedily 
approaching. 

Yet Lallaree was the gayest in the 
dance, and the merriest in the song. Har- 
ry partook of all her sports, and assisted 
her inall her labors. He cut the willow 
rods for her basket work, the leather for 
her sandals ; sharpened her arrows and 
newly strung her bow ; yielding, mean- 
while, such uniform respect to the untu-~ 
tored girl as surprised her into reveren- 
tial homage. The young chieftains of 
her own, and of neighboring tribes vain- 
ly sued for herlove. She had bestowed 
it all upon the pale face. Old Uncas was 
not well satisfied with this state of affairs, 
but was finally won to pacification by 
liberal offers of gold from the impassion- 
ed lover. He extorted from him, also, 
the promise that he would not remove 
his bride from her native village, but 
build his habitation by her father’s wig- 
wam, and conform as far as possible to 
the Mohican customs and regulations. 


There was not a greater contrast be- 
tween the outward tabernacles of the 
young lovers, than between their indwel- 
ling spirits. Harry had arrived: at the 
very susceptible and very unstable age 
of twenty-two ; active and sanguine in 
temperament, gay and fascinating in man- 








She was tall and | 





ners. His complexion was as fair as the 
daughters of Saxony, and his chestnut 
hair curled softly about his temples, ad- 
ding avery necessary picturesqueness to 
his rather effeminate beauty. His eve 
was as restless as Lallaree’s—but oh how 
different! blue as heaven, merry, roguish, 
bewildering ; melting one moment in 
tenderness, the next, alive with the very 
soul of fun and frolic. He loved the In- 
dian maiden passionately, and the majes- 
ty of her character awed him to a feeling 
of reverence ; but his feelings were too 


soon after purchased a tract of | much like the aurora of the north, vivid, 


fluctuating, and evanescent—any maiden 
might tremble for their constancy. 

Sir Richard was not ignorant of his 
son’s matrimonial treaty, nor did it dis- 
please him. He thought the alliance 
would strengthen his influence with the 
nation, and eventuate in important advan- 
tages to himself and family. Beside 
these politic views, the maiden had the 
fortune to please him by the gracefulness 
and dignity of her person, and the forti- 
tude of her temper. He encouraged Har- 
ry in his tempting overtures to the old 
warrior, thus sowing gold, in the pros- 
pect of a most abundant harvest. Butit 
proved to be somewhat like the seed sown 
on stony ground. 

A few days previous to the evening on 
which our opening incidents occurred, a 
change had taken place in the feelings of 
Sir Richard, occasioned by the arrival of 
his orphan niece,Lady Emilie Sherwood. 
This lady was left in possession of heavy 
estates, but they would not supply her 
destitute affections, which had nothing 
now left upon which to entwine them- 
selves save the family of her emigrant un- 
cle. Shecame over to America, accom- 
panied by two chosen servants, and was 
welcomed with great joy by Sir Richard 
and hisamiable lady. Harry, too, was 
pleased by the accession of so charming a 
personage as his cousin Emilie to their so- 
ber household, and made uncommon ex- 
ertions to render himself agreeable. 

There were many points of resem- 
blance between the young relatives, both 
in person and disposition. Lady Emilie 
was very lovely and very accomplished. 
Her countenance wore a look of inno- 
cence, that impressed the witness with ve- 
ry correct ideas of her temper. Perhaps 
we cannot better express the individuality 
of her character than to describe her as 
exquisitely feminine. 
like one constituted for a long pilgrim: 
age on earth ; her cheek was too pale, her 
voice too low and soft. Yet she- had the 
same comic smile, the same arch expres- 
sion of the eye that distinguished Har- 
ry’s countenance ; and as to the resem- 
blances in their tastes and dispositions, 
they were best developed in her deeds 
and manners. It was a beautiful evening 
in early May, and Harry had promised a 
visit to his Mohican love; but the hour 
that should have witnessed him at her 
side found him with Lady Emilie on the 
banks of the river, assisting her to enter 








She did not look | 
‘tened in joy of innocence. 
knowledge nor suspicion of Harry’s prior 
‘engagements ; and had the truth once 





an Indian canoe which he was about laun- 
ching upon the waves. He had hoisteda 
light sail, partly to aid the skiff along the 
calm surface of the river, and partly to 
screen the fragile form of his companion 
from the cool breeze of the evening.— 
They were soon floating tranquilly along 
by the wooded banks, whose young verd- 
ure had just escaped the fetters imposed 
by the tyrant of the year, and was speed- 
ily filling up the interstices of the ancient 
branches, mossed over with the verdant 
beard of untold generations. 

It was a dangerous sail for Harry.— 
The hour was one that has a peculiarly 
softening influence upon the heart sus~ 
ceptible to poetic impressions,—the verv 
solitude was exciting ; and Lady Emilie 
was unwontedly bewitching as she sat in 
the bottom of the canoe, with her elbow 
resting upon her knee, and her little 
plump hand half hidden by her long, 
bright curls, at the same time pouring 
forth the tenderness of her heart in a bal- 
lad of the most exquisit simplicity. 

“Ah! cousin Harry, in the melting 
mood, are you ?” she playfully remark- 
ed, as she met his soft glance, humid 
with the tear awakened by her touching 
melody. ‘* Will you have something 
gay to charm away sober thoughts ! 
Hearken, then, romantic swain, to the 
lay of a merrier love !” and she struck off 
on a whimsical sonata, with such an irre- 
sistibly comic voice and manner that 
Harry’s tears of sensibility changed to 
tears of uncontrollable laughter. Then 
she began to recite to him poetry of such 
soul-penetrating character, that her own 
voice lost its power ; subsiding to a soft 
whisper in the midst of a most captiva- 
ting sentiment about secret sympathies of 
congenial hearts, and other inserutable 
mysteries. 

Amid all this bewilderment, Harry’s 
mind reverted with a strange emotion to 
Lallaree. He compared her to Lady 
Emilie—the one all artless, wild and un- 
cultured, delighting in the rude sports of 
savage life; the other adorned with all 
the accomplishments of an enlightened 
country, refined in her manners, and ele- 
vated in her thoughts. Need we state 
the result of this comparison ? how his 
heart grew more tender towards his beau- 
tiful cousin, till his vows to the poor In- 
dian were forgotten, and he had whisper- 
ed words in Emilie’s ear lawful only to 
an unpledged heart? The fond girl lis- 
She had no 


broken upon her mind, she would have 
sooner Jaid her heart in the grave, than 
yelded it to one who had broken his faith 
to an innocent and trusting being, whose 
only fault was the misfortune of igno- 
rance. But the fact of his engagement 
had been scrupulously concealed from 
her. Sir Richard was wary and politic. 
He began to entertain different views of 
the matter, and thought that Lady Emi- 
lie’s English estates, would greatly over- 
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rospective gains that might 
result from Harry’s union with the daugh- 
ter of the Mohican chief. The fickle 
cousin had his own private motives to re- 
serve upon the delicate topic. and other 
members of the family had been rigidly 
tutored, in all instances, to conform to 
the intrigues of Sir Richard, let their. 
nature be whatever they chanced. 
* ” « * * # * 

About twenty Indians of the Mohican 
tribe were gathered around their council- 
fire not far from the cabin of Uncas, their 
venerable chief; and the sparkling eyes 
and animated gestures, particularly of 
the younger warriors, bespoke an unusu- | 
al degree of excitement. Uncas was ad~ 
dressing them. ‘ Brethren, Uncas made 
a treaty with the pale face. The pale 
face has broken his word. He promised 
to break the splinters with the daughter 
of your chief. He would pay large sums. 
He would join our tribe. Brethren, the 
pale face is false. He will take a daugh- 
ter of the Yengese for his bride The 
Forest Rose is left to droop and die.— 
Already her eye is wan. Her form is 
bowed with grief. Shall the pale face 
go unpunished ?” A dozen of the youngest 
of the council sprang to their feet, bran- 
dishing their knives in the air, and vehe- 
ment exclamations expressed their eager- 
ness to redress the wrongs of their chief 
and his beautiful daughter. When they 
had resumed their seats and sat in the si- 
lence of stern thought, they were startled 
by the entrance of Lallaree into the circle 


balance all 


a 


‘'tace should marry one of his own nation. 


nation against Elliston by the sight of the 

suffering his falsehood had caused. 
Lallaree staried to her feet; every 

trace of weakness had vanished. Her 


it, and dilated to an unusual magnitude 
by the swelling of stern anger. Witha 
deep, thrilling voice, startling as a war- 
whoop, she broke the momentary pause 
that succeded their exclamations. ‘‘Curs- 
ed be the hand, young or old, that lifts 
a finger to harm him or his! Cursed, I 
say, in every work, to the feeding of the 
first born of your love ? Cursed be the 
bride of him who meditates harm to the 
white girl my brother loves! 
face has not wronged me. Who dares 
say he has wronged me? A blight on 
his head for he speaks false !” 

‘+ Lallaree will never give her hand to 
awhite skin,” she continued, growing 
more collected, and casting a glance at 
the young warriors to witness the effect 
of her words ; ‘‘no, nor toa redskin ei- 
ther! She marries to the grave. The 
Great Spirit gave her a dream. He bade 
her come to the land of souls. He bade 
her come thither robed in a virgin’s veil. 
He told her it was his will that the pale 


Why then do you curse him? He obeys 
the Great Spirit who stamped his will on 
his heart, and bade him forget his Mohi- 
can love. She, too, will obey and go to 
the spirit-land. There she will ask the 
richest blessings on him who is a faithful 
friend to her white brother. She asks 


regal figure was erect as pride could make | 


The pale, 





surrounding the fire. 

A great change had been wrought in 
the appearance df the sachem’s daughter 
since the evening when she carelessly re- 
clined upon the greensword, awaiting 
the arrival of her lover—her fickle, faith- 
less lover. Her cheek had waxed thin 
and pale, her eye was lighted with a con- 
suming radiance, and her form bowed 
like the stem of a blighted rose. No tra- 
ces of maiden vanity were visible in her 
neglected attire; her step faltered 
through weakness, her lip quivered with 
anguish. She cast a look around her as 
she advanced, and observing every eye 
fixed curiously upon her countenance, 
clasped her hands over her eyes and 
threw herself at her father’s feet. 

The expression of rigidity which had 
been composing itself upon his face, gave 
way to asoft glance of pity and love.— 
He extended his hand to lift her from the 
earth. ** No! no!” she exclaimed, shrin- 
king from his proffered kindness; let me 
die here! youare angry with my white 
brother : be angry with me, too, and let 
me die. Lallaree desires not to live to 
see the hatchet lifted against the young 
pale face. She loves him. He is her 
brother. She loves the sweet flower he 
has taken to his heart. The white girl 
is her sister. She will not live to know 
their wrongs.” : 

“He has wronged thee! he has wrong- 
ed thee ! he must suffer !”” exclaimed the 
young chiefs, roused to vehement indig- 


one last favor from a faithful brother of 
her own tribe. Who will carry a mes- 
sage to the bride of Harry Elliston ? 

Six or seven of the most ardent of her 
admirers presented themselves immedi- 
ately to her service. She gave the com- 
mission to her cousin, as the one who 
would incur the least of their jealously. 
“Take this ring to Lady Emilie Sher- 
wood. Tell her it belongs to the bride 
of Harry Elliston ; that the poor Indian 
girl to whom it was entrusted, has gone 
to the home of the Great Spirit, and be- 
queaths itto her as ber lawful right,— 
Give my dying blessing to my white 
brother and sister. Tell them I love 
them both, and will watch over them.” 
She threw herself into her father’s 
arms. Her beautiful features were be- 
gining to distort with the effects of mas 
lignaat poison, but she leaned her head 
tenderly on his breast, and poured out 
her last breath in blessings on her faith- 
less lover! 

Her cousin faithfully executed her 
commands. Lady Emilie’s suspicions 
were aroused; she made anxious inquiries, 
and at last won from the messenger the 
story of poor Lallaree’s wrongs. She 
flung back the heart that had been yield- 
ed her, as a worthless gift ; and gathering 
up the broken fragments of her own, she 
laid them at the feet of Jesus, where, ere 
atwelvemonth passed, she joined the 
dusky sister of her love and of her inju- 
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wretched mercies ofa living conscience 
| He never married, though he had arriy- 
ed at a mature age when he drew his Jas; 
breath on a Canadian battle-ground. 








A Trisurte To “Boz.”—An able write; 
in the Vermont Watchman & Journal. 
over the signature of ‘‘Vermont,” in re. 
plying to an attack upon the writings o; 
** Boz” recently published in the Bur- 
lington Free Press, pays the following just 
and beautiful tribute to their author. 
‘Charles Dickens : 
| Tomy mind, the stvle and characte; 
of that reception (the reception of Dick- 
jens in Boston) marked, though it may 
|have been, by much bad taste—betoken - 
‘ed a dispositin to pay due honor to Lite- 
‘rary Worth, on its own account ;to ac- 
| knowledge the power and the dignity o{ 
‘commanding Genius ; to confer upon a 
'man, who had no wealth, no rank, noth- 
‘ing to elicit applause but the high facul- 
ties of soul his God had given him, proud 
honors and eloquent praises,—before be- 
stowed only upon men who had climbed 
to the height of gods upon pyramids of 
corses they had piled up to heaven. | 
saw here a man who, with the simplest 
instrument in the whole world, had pro. 
claimed and enforced the rights of Man, 
with more effect than all the Declarations 
of Independence ever penned. No Sena- 
torial thunder ever asserted half so loudly 
the great fact of the Brotherhood of Man, 
nor had any roar of cannon ever so shaken 
the tower of oppression, as did this wri- 
ter, with his simple fiction. To show us 
the worth of humanity, he took the 
whole world by the hand and led us— 
not to the lofty hillsof wealth, and of 
Pride—but tothe counting house, to the 
London poor-house, to the den of thieves, 
to the darkest byeways on this great 
Earth—our common Mother, who sus- 
tains us all, and on whose bosom we all 
lie down in peace when evening comes. 
There he pointed us to rags, and to hol- 
low cheeks, and crvelty and crime, and 
all black forms of misery and sin. But 
does he leave us there to shudder and to 
hate our race, and, curse Him who made 
us all > No!—he stands near us, and we 
feel strong in his presence. Beneath that 
wretched garb, under those rags, and 
hedged around by the sharp thorns of 
vice, he shows us the Great Heart of Man, 
beating with its strong and solemn pulse; 
and urging on with steady stress, not on- 
ly those sad frames to the darkness of the 
Grave, but the Soul within them to the 
blazing glories of Eternity. 








Frencu Streamers. It is announced in 
the French papers that the fourteen Steam- 
ers which are now building by the French 
Government, for the purpose of keeping up 
a communication with the most important 
ports of the Amevican Continent and the 





ries, leaving their guilty author to the 





East Indies, will be ready to put to sea in 
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the month of June. Four will be placed on| 


the line betwen 
The ten others will leave 
ferent destinations. These 
vessels will combine, it is said, every com-| 
fort and convenience necessary to ensure the 
comfort of passengers, and may besides ina 
very short time be armed with forty pieces 
of cannon. The price of passage has not 
yet been fixed, but it is certain that it will 
ie much less than that which has hither to | 
been charged by the different English Stea- 
mers.—.¥. Y¥. Courier. 
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Losine anD Wiynine.—This week we com- 
mence the publication of a tale with this title, 
which will occupy a large portion of three pa~ 
pers. Itis one of the best tales ever issued 
from the press ; full of interest and practical util- | 
ity. In anticipation of a lage demand we shall | 
print an extra edition of our paper in order to| 
gratify the calls of our customers. By the way, 
this js a fsvorable opportunity for our friends to 
send in theirsubscriptions. The story of Losing 
and Winning alone is worth the price of a six 
month’s subscription. 








(G> The Court Martial for the trial of Com- 
mander Mackenzie has commenced at the Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, and on Saturday had completed 
its organization. Messrs. B. F. Butler and Chas. 
O’Connor made application to be admitted as 
counsel for the relatives of Spencer, but the 
Court decided that the application cannot be 
granted, A similar decision was made in re~ 
gard to Alerman Scoles, who appeared as coun- 
se] for Mrs. Cromwell. 





Texas.--A letter from Galveston says that 


distrust pervades all classes of the community ; | 


business is suspended, and there is no money in 
trade, none in the national treasury. With no 
credit abroad it would be utterly impossibe to 


Havre and Now York.— coasting an 
Cherbcurg for dif-| many the pleasantest season of the year. 1 
magnificent | not of the beauty of those tropic climates where 


Winter.— The season for sleigh-riding 
d all kinds of frolic and pastime, is to 
Talk 


endless summer reigas— 


—*“Where grain, and flower and fruit, x 
Gush from the earth until the land runs o'er" — 


an eternity of unmitigated, enervating heat, may 
do for your poets and mad romances, but we are 
fond of variety, we prefer our own rugged cli- 
mate. Our short lived summer, which comes 
upon us at a moment’s warning, as it were, 
flinging flowers and sunshine over mountain and 
valley, making the desert sing for joy, is render- | 
ed more delightful by a contrast with the storins 
and cold of the winter months; and the clear 
blue skies, sparkling snows and bracing winds 
of our winters, bring with them an elasticity of 
the body, a lightness of spirit, that are never ex~ 
perienced in the drowsy “lands of the sun.”— 
Hence is New England a magazine of energy 
and enterprise for the whole country. Her sons 
from battling with the difficulties that surround 
them, from overcoming the rigors of a despotic 
climate, from subduing the rocky steep and bar- 
ren plain, literally making “the wilderness 
blossom as the rose,” have acquired a reliance 
on their own powers, a boldness that has induc~ | 
ed them to dare every thing, to look upon no ob- 
stacle as insurmouatable. Give us our own 





Livine sy Srecutation. —Any man who 
does not procure an honest living by some 
productive industry, or by contributing as 
much to the convenience, knowledge and 
health of the working classes, as he derives 
from their labors, is adrone and a nuisance 
upon society. This plan, too common in 
our country, of living by speculation on 
one another, is like the subsistence of the 
Kilkenny cats,who ate each other entirely up 
—all but the tips of their tails. Suppose 
ten men should take their lodgings together 
ata public house, and get their living by 
gambling one with another at the same ta~ 
ble. 


in a short time some must become poor and 


In this way nothing is produced, and 


unable to pay their bills, whilst the more 
crafty few would amass the money of the 
less fortunate. These might be able to 
pay their bills a little longer than their ruin- 
ed companions, but unless they left the 
place, their means too, ere long, would be 
exhausted by the land lord’s bills, and they 
also must fail. It is just so in the Jarger 
taverns, the world. ~Those who depend 
upon speculation for a living, do no good 


to society. On the contrary, they live by 


|devouring others. And their own good for- 
| . ~ 

{tune will not endure forever: so that both 
‘ * . 
'themselves and those they have ruined be-— 


New England before all other lands. 


Her sons like the oaks of the forest, 
Have hearts nerved to meet 
Adversity’s tempests when sorest 
Around them they beat; 
And like to thy cliff-girdled waters, 
So pure in their shallows of sand, 
Are thy merry-eyed, rosy-cheek’d daughters, 
My own Mountain land. 


come objects of public charity, or desper- 
te men who find a home io the penitentia- 


, a 
| ries. 

The present “blue” times, hard as they 
are, are working out a benefit to the coun- 


(> The poorest of all family goods are in- try. They are checking the spirit of spec— 
dolent families. Ifa wife know nothing of the | ulation and obliging people to goto work 
duties beyond the parlor or the boudoir, she is, and to live within their means. When this 
a dangerous partner in these times of pecuniary | state of things shall arrive, the country 
| will grow rich and not before. 

It is a wise providence of God, that most 
evils are overruled for good. ‘The present 





uncertainty. 





QG> It is a singular astronomical fact, to | 
which we call the attention of our Second Ad- 





obtain relief in case of an invasion by a powers 
ful force. The prudent and business portion of 
the community expect an invasion both by land 
and seain a short time. 





embarrassments in money matters and in 
trade, hard as the pressure is, are calcula- 
ted to teach people prudence and economy. 


(G Baura.--Four children wis waite sup- These are the first steps to successful busi- 


vent friends, that there will be no new moon this 
|month, and that there will be two in the month 
following. 








ness. 





Merry’s Museum, for February is at hand, 
and a beautiful number itis. Why do not more 
parents come in and subscribe for this work for 


posed to be stealing wood from the wharf in New The times have brought us all down 

York a few days since, were fired at with shot |t© these mope, The wheel will move, — 

‘and all wounded ; two of them dangerously. |The ascent is certain. And in a few years 
| 





their children. It would be far better for them | 
than raisins and sugar-plums, It can be had at| ({¢> Boston and Cincinnati will be within a 
this office for one dollar a year, free from post- ‘three day’s ride of each other when the Sandus- 


age. 

(7 Upwards of eighty whales were driven 
on shore during a recent gale in Scapa Bay, Ork- 
ney Islands. ‘They were sold by auction, and 
the proceeds amounting to about twelve hundred 
dollars distributed among the poor of the neigh- 
borhood. 

The last Medical Journal is out against the 
practice of gentlemen wearing straps on their 
pantaloons. [t says they cause the numerous 


complaints of weak knees, rheumatic pains and 
soreness of the muscles, 











Miller, at the last accounts, was holding forth 
at Bennington, this State. 


‘ky railroad is completed. 





| (> Mr. Audubon, the celebrated Ornitholo-~ 
' gist, intends starting in a few weeks on an ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains for the pur- 
| pose of collecting specimens. 





It is very displeasing toan editor to have peo- 
ple come into the office and read copy while the 
compositor is putting itintype. A word to the 
wise, &c. 

Correspondents should be very particular to 
write a plain hand ; they will thereby save them- 
selves mortification and the editor much 
"trouble. 











| we predict business will be better and more 
healthy than it has been for the last quar- 
ter of a century. 
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From the Lady’s Book, for February. 


Winter Pictures. 


BY MRS. SARAH JANE HALE. 


Gently as lilies shed their leaves, 
When summer days are fair, 

The feathery snow comes floating down, 
Like blossoms through the air ; 

And o’er the earth the angel’s wing, 
Unfolding white and pure, 

It shines the shield of power divine, 
When faith may read it sure, 

‘That He who rules the year, can bring 

The life, the loveliness of spring. 


And when the bleak and storm-rob’d day, 
Seems seaied with cares and fears, 

Oft, through his prison house of clouds, 
The setting sun appears—- 

And to the pensive watcher’s gaze, 
A gleam of glory bears, 

Which in the noontide summer’s prime, 
He never, never wears; 

Like hope that pours her light most clear, 

When grief’s dark clouds are gathering near. 


Even the winds, like wavering hests, 
The dark night fill with dread, 

Still love may trim the genial fire, 
The mind’s rich banquet spread. 

And as life’s storms of sorrow draw 
Kind hearts more kindly near, 

So nature’s cold stern frowns will make, 
Dear home more deeply dear— 

Thus faith and hope and love are given, 

In winter pictures, limned by Heaven. 








From Graham’s Magazine for February. 
Che Flomes and Gems of Genius. 


BY MRS. FRANCES 8, 08G00D, 


Iv the sunstinted, airy bow, 
That lightens through the gloom, 
I}luming yon clouded heaven, 
With beauty, joy and bloom, 
We cannot trace a glimpse of all 
Those tears, through which the storm 
Entwined with grace and purity 
Its lightsevolving form. 


The flowers that wreath the robe of Spring 
And bless with sweets the air, 

The gems that change their sparkling hues 
In Beauty's braided hair, 

Tell never of the secret toil, 
With which in silent gloom, 

Great nature wrought, in earth’s deep hear 
Their splendor and perfume. 


Ah! thus the child of Genius pours, 
In solitude and tears, 

On one poor fleeting page, the light, 
The love of long, long years; 

And the gay world receives the ray, 
Without a thought of all 

The clouds of fear and grief, through which 
Its prism’d glories fall ! 


Nor cares to know how long, how wild, 
The task that feeling learns, 


The thought that, like a lily, bends 
| Its incense to the skies, 
| While its deep hidden root is nursed 
With showers from passion’s eyes. 
} 








COMMUNICATED. 





For The Green Mountain Gem. 


Cranslation from the french. 


“ They that are whole need not a physician, but they that 
are sick,’? 


There are some persons who, having consid- 
erable intelligence, and not defiling themselves 
with flagrant sins, do not believe themselves to 
'be very guilty before God, and therefore do not 
| avail themselves of the special means of grace 
with which they may be abundantly favored. 
They do not love to linger a while around the 
family altar, and listen to the reading of the scrip- 
tures which are “able to make them wise unto 
salvation,” and to prayer offered to God their 
Savior. They do not feel themselves to be 
morally diseased, but think they are very good 
and “ whole.” This is because their souls are 
not in that state of humiliation and abasement 
in which they ought to be in order to obtain 
mercy. Such persons are in a perilous situa- 
tion. “I am not come to call the righteous,” says 
Jesus Christ, “but sinners to repentance.” He 
does not intend to say that there are persons who 
in themselves are righteous, but that his grace 1s 
for those who confess themselves miserable 
siuners like the poor publican who smote upon his 
breast and said,“God be merciful to me a sinner ;” 
or as the prodigal son who said, “Father, I am not 
worthy to be called thy son.” Why should not 
the great spiritual Physician be consulted imme- 
diately, since his “ sovereign balm” is the on!y 
true specific for the fatal maladies of ihe soul! 
Brovsson. 














For the Green Mountain Gem. 


A Chapter on Arguments. 


Mr. Epiror:—Itis amusing, and yet in- 
structing, to consider the many modes of rea~ 
soning, and of managing debates, which have 
been and are still practiced in the world. The 
first races of mankind were accustomed, (if his- 
tory is correct,) to dispute in a wild unculivated 
manner; but in the progress of improvement in 
knowledge, rules of logic began to be used; and 
at Jength Socrates introduced the catechetical 
method of arguing, by which mode he would 
convince his adversaries of the fallacy of their 
opinions from out of theirown mouths, and thus 
compel them to surrender at discretion. But 
Ariatotle invented an endless variety of little 
weapons which he called syllogisms ; and these 
were valuable in proportion to the skill and dex~ 
terity with which they were used. In the Socra- 
tic manner of disputing you agree with every 
argument vour opponont advances, while in the 
Aristotelic you are always denying or contradic- 
ting some part of them. The one conquers by 
stratagem, the other by force. Another method 
of reasoning invented, and for some time prac- 
ticed, by the universities of Europe many years 
since, is, when one is unable to convince his ad- 
versary, to knock him down! This isa kind of 





mob-law, and Lynch-law, have zealously prac. 
ticed it ever since its discovery. 

But there 1s another method of managing ap 
argument altogether more sublime and imposin, 
and withal quite as convincing as either or thos, 
already mentioned. Itis that used by nations, 
Thousands of disputants are drawn up on eithe; 
side, all dressed in the uniform of their respect. 
ive countries; their weapons gilttering, the), 
passions roused, their ambition and love of glory 
excited, and all animated with the same fixe, 
and steady purpose to “conquer or die! ”— 
Swords, bayonets and chain-shot are the argu. 
ments they use, and with such effect that eve, 
that nauseous drug, opium, has been drive, 
down an emperor's throat by them. And it js 
said that a certain monarch was so sensible yf 
his power in this way of reasoning, that he 
wrote upon his ordnance, “Ratio ultima regum,” 
[The logic of kings. ] 

But there is yet another way of arguing, quite 
different in its nature from those ways already 
named,which seldom fails of success under what. 
ever circuinstances it is adopted. It may with 
propriety be called the “argumentum ad homi 
nem,” for it appeals directly to the man himsel/, 
and converts him by diot of ready money. “Gold 
isa wonderful clearer of the understanding; it 
dissipates every doubt and scruple ;” renders the 
sense of vision acute, and awakens the keenest 
perception. [t accommodates itself to every 
capacity, silencing the loud and clamorous, and 
converting the most obstinate and inflexibie. |: 
refutes the wisdom of the sage; confounds the 
most eminent statesmen; strikes the orator 
dumb; palsies the arm of eloquence; and even 
argues whole nations out of their liberties. In 
fine, arguments from the mint are much more 
powerful and effectua! than those drawn frou 
reasun and philosophy. 

Men formerly had their doubts removed and 
were converted to truth by the force of reason. 
Candor, sense and ingenuity were ence powerfu. 
acvocates of right, and these alone won men to 
right opinions. But now the order of things is 
changed. Truth istoo slow in its operation.— 
Denunciation and detraction are found to be 
much more powerful. A race of intellectual gi- 
ants (?) has sprung up, who who magnanimous!y 
set themselves up as almoners of the public weal ; 
kindly volunteered to furnish thoughts and brains 
to order; and arrogantly assumed the right to 
fashion our uttered sentiments to their own 
standard of excellence: and woe betide the 
one who dares to think for himself, or disagree 
with these fine wrought philosophers. They 
consider themselves as a great center around 
which other members of the community revolve 
as lesser and inferior satellites. Hence oa ac- 
count of their superior intuitive knowledge, they 
have no need to wade through a long process of 
reasoning to arrive at truth, but can jump with 
surprising agility from cause to effect and from 
effect to cause. He therefore who has to do 
with philosophers of this stamp must either con- 
sent to all they say or be denounced in a manner 
most in accordance with their notions of dignity 
and decency. O. 
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Ere it reveal, toall, the thought, 
With which at oaly burns ; 


reasoning which seldom fails to make at least a 
striking impression ; and advocates of club-law, 
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